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The Trickster in Himalayan Theatre and Folklore: 
Newar Bathahs 

GERARD TOFFIN 
LAXMI SHOVA SHAKYA 


Abstract 

Satire (Newari: dhyacu) and comedy (Newari: nhili) are significant features of Newar 
folk theatre in the Kathmandu Valley, Nepal, and on its outskirts. These plays are 
enacted by different comic figures, drawn from Newar daily life, ancient royal 
historiographies, and even classical mythology. Among these characters, the bathah 
triad, made up of three cunning, crafty persons, associated with royalty and the old 
Malla division of the Kathmandu Valley into three city-kingdoms, is one of the best 
examples of the authentic style of Newar oral folk literature. This paper aims at 
presenting these comic performances ( bathah-pyakha ), situating them in their context, 
and studying the Newari language used, in particular its use of words with a double 
meaning. It also aims at exploring the sociological meaning of these amusing tales and 
the theme of the trickster, alternately clever and stupid, in Newar folk culture, compared 
to other occurrences of this character in the Himalayan region. Instead, for instance, of 
showing the superiority of one ethnic group over another (as is frequently asserted in 
myths in Arunachal Pradesh), bathah-pyakhas suggest the ascendancy of one Newar 
town over the other two. The paper explores the main themes dealt with in the extremely 
elaborate sketches staged every year at Lalitpur Darbar Square during Kartik Nac, The 
Dance of the month of Kartik’ (October-November). A detailed synopsis of the seven 
humorous plays performed alternatively on this occasion is given in the second part of 
the paper. In addition, the story of another play acted out every year by the Balamis of 
Chitlang is given in extenso. Altogether, such narratives, made up of buffooneries related 
to commercial transactions, love affairs, and the material life of ancient times, all 
portrayed as comical situations, and interspersed with various types of cheating, are a 
living testimony to Nepalese and Newar culture which deserves our attention. 


ANALYSIS 


T he trickster is a widespread figure in Himalayan folktales, myths and performances 
within many different groups and cultures. Verrier El win has devoted a whole chapter 
of his book Myths of the North-East Frontier of India (present-day Arunachal Pradesh), 
published in 1958, to this topic with examples taken from the Apa Tani, Bori, Bugun, Dobang, 
Gallong, Miri, Aka, Minyong, Tagin, Mishmi tribes, etc. In this region, tricksters compete for 
the superiority of one ethnic group over another. They almost always go in pairs and can 
transform themselves into birds and animals. The fool or buffoon also prevails in Tibetan 
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oral literature and sometimes in theatre. Among many other things, this character portrays 
the wily commoner/peasant who fools the oppressive landlord/feudal ruler. Other Tibetan 
tricksters are known for breaking conventional social rules and the tricks played by the 
mythical clever minister, Nyichoe Zangpo, on the boorish, dim-witted king of Nedong are 
famous throughout the country. As far as Nepal is concerned, the French anthropologist 
Anne de Sales has stressed the importance of the fool in Kham Magar shamanic performances, 
especially from a symbolic and ritual viewpoint (1995). She sees him as a go-between 
between men and spirits, and more generally between boundaries to be crossed. However, 
this author fails to show how the Kham Magars themselves see this character. 1 

Newar bathahs (the word means ‘clever’ in Newari 2 ) belong to this family of comical 
figures. Their main characteristic is treachery. They are known for their deceitful actions 
and mischief. In their stories and fictitious performances, cheating is seen as an art or— 
should this word seem rather excessive in such a context—as a pleasurable way of life. 
Interestingly enough, in the Newar culture in the Kathmandu Valley, bathahs display a 
number of affinities with clowns and humorous characters, such as the Newari kava 
(skeleton) and the khyah (dangerous spirit, joke), who play an important role in traditional 
theatrical performances and make the audience laugh, especially with their typically 
scatological and erotic behaviour and gestures. Nevertheless, bathahs have their own 
features which need to be discussed and explained here. 

Contrary to Kham Magar comical fools, who remain speechless and are called lata (‘dumb’) 
in Nepali, bathahs speak and dialogue with each other and with others. The ludic performance 
is organized as a play, either presented at the beginning of a theatrical programme (Kartik 
Nac), or acted as an interlude between two dramatic scenes. The scatological, or to be more 
precise, the lusty element, is as pronounced as in other trickster traditions. Yet, Newar’s 
bathahs are less dominated by sexual urges than other Himalayan comic characters. They 
seem more tormented by the desire for palatable food. 

The Kartik Nac of Lalitpur (Patan) city is the best and relatively rare example of the 
bathah literary genre in Newar culture. Moreover, it would seem that bathah tricksters 
originated from this historic Buddhist city and spread to a limited number of other places 
relatively later. Kartik Nac is performed every year during the bright fortnight of the month 
of Kartik (October-November) in the centre of the old city. It lasts for eight consecutive 
evenings and is divided into two parts: (1) what is locally known as lok natak , with bathah 
performances staged the first three nights; and (2) sastrik natak (‘religious theatre’), which 
narrates the history of Krishna as well as the conflict between Vaishnava deities (Varaha 
and Narasimha) and asuras (daityas , demons) the five consecutive nights that follow (Toffin 
2012). Comic sketches featuring the kava and khyah figures referred to above, and some 
folk-dances (pode pyakha in particular) punctuate religious scenes. By and large, such 
performances, typical of Newar culture, oscillated between theatre and cultic ceremony 
(Toffin 2012). 

The first three evenings feature only comic scenes, called bathah-pyakha (‘Clever-men’s 
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Play’) in Newari, bathah-nac in Nepali. They include three masked figures presented as 
distant cousins (Newari: daju-kija ). 3 Their names are: Ga Daju, Sama Daju, and Bathah Kija 
(or Yele Bathah), symbolizing Kathmandu, Bhaktapur and Lalitpur respectively, the three 
former capitals of the medieval Malla kingdoms of the Nepal Valley. Ga Daju is also sometimes 
called Gangule, Sama Daju Samhala, and Bathah Kija Bala Thaka. The term applies to three of 
them but the youngest (Yele Bathah) is thought to be the cleverest. This youngest figure 
appears in many ways as the hero of the plays. That is why for the last decade Yele Bathah 
has been impersonated by the dance teacher, the pyakha guru of the whole Kartik Nac, who 
is a Shrestha by caste. The three clowns are dressed in white, with long skirts (New. jama) 
attached at the waist by a traditional cotton belt (New .jam). They wear their hair in a bun 
(New. sapvah gvara) on the top of their heads. When performing on stage, Ga Daju is on the 
right-hand side, Sama Daju in the middle, and Bathah Kija on the left. 

These comedies are not linked to the second part of the theatrical event and are not 
directly involved in the subsequent Vaishnava religious performance derived from the 
Harivamsha Puranic narrative (Toffin 2012). However, the three tricksters are an integral 
component of the main troupe composed of deities and demons. They have a human 
appearance and interact directly with the inhabitants of the Kathmandu Valley. Yet they are 
sometimes seen as incarnations of gods (cf. below). They are even preceded on the square 
stage by the Krishna group made up of Krishna’s family members and associates. And 
when they enter the arena, the three clowns have to worship and bow down in front of 
Nasahdyah, the Newar god of dance, music and theatre, as well as to the musicians and 
singers, like other divine actors in the theatrical group. Moreover, although there is no 
direct link to the Vaishnava Puranic theme, these humorous sketches are subtly interwoven 
into subsequent parts of Kartik Nac. The tricksters thus interact with some of Krishna’s 
troupe, such as the guard ( kotval ) Sunanda, whom they call upon to settle their internal 
quarrels. Furthermore, the bathah programme ends with a collective dance performed by 
the Krishna troupe each night. 

Chakradhar Sharma, a Rajopadhyaya Brahman from Lalitpur directly involved in the 
Kartik theatrical play, remarks in one essay that bathah-pyakha demonstrate some sastrik 
features and hence cannot be considered only as lok (folkloric) comical theatre (2046 B.S.: 
173). He stresses, for instance, the mudra- like hand postures displayed by the three bathah 
clowns while dancing in honour of god Nasahdyah. 4 These postures are embodied with 
religious significance. Furthermore, during rehearsals, some dialogues must be performed 
in front of this god of music. According to Chakradhar Sharma {idem: 173), the Newari verb 
hulegu , ‘to perform’, is as relevant as the verb mhitegu , ‘to play’, to designate these 
performances. 

The bathahs are masked figures. The eldest cousin’s (Ga Daju) mask is blue; the middle 
cousin’s (Sama Daju’s) pink; and the youngest cousin’s light brown, “our skin colour”— 
say members of the troupe. The two elder cousins’ masks are made of painted metal and 
bear enormous black moustaches. The second cousin’s mask (representing Bhaktapur) 
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portrays a twisted face, a metaphor, so the actors said, for his treacherous personality. The 
third mask, incarnating Lalitpur and Yele Bathah, is made of jute and is most peculiar. It has 
a strange aspect, almost wild, and does not seem to represent anything in particular. People 
say that hair from tiger’s moustache (some say human moustache) is stuck to it. It is believed 
to be very old indeed, the original piece having been made at the time the play was created, 
some four hundred years ago. It has special religious power, especially the power to make 
people laugh. It is revered and kept in the house of the teacher of the theatrical play. The 
two other masks are much more recent and have been restored several times over the 
decades. They are not imbued with religious value as is the one from Lalitpur. The three 
masks are half-masks ( ba-khvahpah ), so that the comedians can speak and play their part. 

There are altogether seven farcical stories (New. bakha) related to these comic characters. 
They are staged in turn over successive years (see the synopses). Every evening, a separate 
story is staged. In some cases, the tale is presented as the continuation of the previous one, 
featuring a new adventure for the three tricksters. The bathahs play tricks and try to 
dispossess each other of money and valuables. The plot is made up of successive deceitful 
actions, in a vein recalling the picaresque Spanish novels of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. One story, significantly entitled Mahamurkha (‘The Great Stupid One’), is enacted 
simply to determine who is the silliest of the three. The foolish cousins hold a dialogue in 
Newari and sometimes dance a few steps. At the end of the play, they bow down (New. 
bhagi yaykegu) to each other, with their hands on the forehead. 

Local informants assert that during the medieval period, the Malla kings of Lalitpur 
played the role of these characters themselves, especially that of Bathah Kija. Until the 
1950s, the responsibility for incarnating the city of Lalitpur was assumed by members of a 
local Thakuri (New. Thakujuju) family, descendants of the old royal family who in the past 
used to rule the kingdom of Lalitpur. The custom was then abandoned. But so far, the 
Bathah Kija role has been played by a Shrestha (Hindu trader of Newar caste, linked in 
ancient times to the Malla kings). These burlesque performances therefore share with Newar 
classical theatre the same importance attributed to royalty in matters of patronage, support, 
and acting. Again in these respects, the border between folkloric bathah lok pyakha and 
Newar classical sastrik pyakha appears to be rather slim. This statement contradicts the 
purely folklorist approach of Kesar Lall in his 1994 booklet on bathah tales. 

In former Malla times, it seems that the kings of the two neighbouring cities, Kathmandu 
and Bhaktapur, came to watch the plays disguised as commoners. It is said that if the actors 
recognized them, they used to shout and to apostrophize them in a comic manner (Lall 1994: 
2). Masked and unmasked subaltern actors—more often than not boys dressed up as 
women—helped sustain the action built on the three main roles. Other characters such as 
Lanake and his wife Punavatl (or Lanavatl), a couple of agriculturists and traders who live 
in the Kathmandu Valley and who appear in different tales, are regularly abused by the three 
tricksters. Props such as wooden goats on roulettes are also sometime used on stage. 

Some informants describe the bathahs as representations of Brahma (Ga Daju), Vishnu 
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(Sama Daju), and Maheshvar/Shiva (Bathah Kija). They claim that the three deities took on 
human appearance while descending on earth. In fact, the three bathahs introduce 
themselves at the beginning of each play as though they have come from another world to 
visit martyalok (earth). In their conversation, they often claim that they have come to 
observe the character of the local people living on earth. Some learned informants also claim 
that the three tricksters represent the three dimensions of time ( kala ): past, present, and 
future. They can foresee events and travel between these three periods of time ( kala-darsi ). 

The bathah programme is said to have been added to the Kartik Nac in ad 1723 by 
Shrinivas Malla, the son of Shiddhinarsingh Malla, one of the most famous kings of Lalitpur 
and the founder of Kartik Nac in ad 1640 (Shrestha 2010). These stories belong to Newar 
oral literature (Nep. lok sahitya), which is handed down “from mouth to mouth” (Nep. 
mukhale or Nep. maukhika , 'oral’, from Skt mukha), and are unauthored. However, it is said 
that once upon a time, a book related to these plays existed. It was titled Bala Thaka , 
another name (a very ancient one, it seems) for the main hero of the plays, the Yele Bathah. 
This book was unfortunately taken by a man called Siddhiman, and lost forever. The 
expression Bala Thaka is said to have been transformed linguistically into bathah over the 
years (Sharma 2046 B.S.: 173). When first played, the comedies lasted seven days. They 
were reduced to three days at a later period. 

Since ad 1985, bathah plays have started to be printed in Newari (Devanagari script) in 
short parts, first of all by Chakradhar Sharma (a Rajopadhyaya Brahman associated with 
Kartik Nac), then by Hariman Shrestha, Kartik Nac’s current dance teacher. As a matter of 
fact, when attending the performance, considerable differences are noticeable between 
these new written texts and what is actually acted out on stage. Every year, the actors 
playfully improvise dialogue on the spot, depending on the situation and audience. This 
permanent recreation process has to be taken into account when discussing the oral 
transmission of the plays year after year. Today’s performance most probably differs in a 
number of aspects from the original one established in the eighteenth century. In this 
respect, the newly printed texts obviously tend to freeze the plot. 

Bathahs cheat each other, make fun and provide entertainment for the open-air audience. 
Each trickster tries to win as much money as possible and aims at being cleverer than the 
others. In some ways, the plays exemplify the recurrent antagonism in processes of 
concluding exchanges and economic negotiations. Cheating devices express the contentious 
aspects of transactions, whether these involve goods or wives-to-be. Tricksters are portrayed 
in the stories as typical Newars of the Kathmandu Valley, distinctively men, not gods. They 
are depicted as amoral, cunning, mischievous creatures, dominated by the desire for power, 
and using trickery and deceit to cheat others. Other protagonists are not treated any better: 
wives are unfaithful to their husbands and vice versa. The style is clearly satirical; human 
beings are caricatured in a comical way by highlighting their flaws. In other words, the tales 
portray the wicked dimension of mankind. In this picture, the world consists only of dupes 
and clever cheats: it is a sphere of internal division. Its inhabitants’ main preoccupation 
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seems to alternate between winning money and becoming impoverished. However, heaven 
and kingly justice make an appearance at times (in the form of Krishna’s divine troupe) to re¬ 
establish a moral order between human beings. Adding these tricksters to the religious 
dance in the month of Kartik is ultimately an indirect way of assuming the morality of these 
comic plays. 

In the same manner, it is worthwhile mentioning that bathah pranks are often narrated in 
a family setting to children and grandchildren in a positive, didactic manner. They are used 
to warn them about bad habits and nasty behaviour, and to alert them against cheats during 
their lifetime. These stories also help transmit learning about practical matters, for instance, 
how to prepare wholesome dishes for a meal. Therefore, bathah tales contribute to 
perpetuating traditional moral values. They communicate norms and are a means of educating 
children in an entertaining way. They also provide an abundant store of narratives for the 
customary storytelling—very important in Newar traditional culture—among families and 
neighbours. This helps to transmit values from one generation to the next. All in all, this 
humorous tradition adds charm, appeal, and spice ( masala) to life. 

To knowingly complicate the situation, the stories make repeated use of double meanings 
of the same word. They intentionally create misunderstandings either by pretending that 
such a word is unknown or by twisting its meaning. These two literary devices are widely 
used to provoke comical situations. In the Makahsi miyegu story (no. 4 in this paper), for 
instance, the two eldest bathahs misunderstand the order given by the shopkeeper Sunakar: 
instead of husking rice (New. kuti vayegu), they throw the wooden machine used for this 
purpose (New. kuti) into the river— vayegu means both to husk rice and to throw away— 
and bum down the house instead of cooking rice (New. mi cyakegu can have both meanings). 
Sexual jokes and local lexical stresses are also used: the Newari words lyasi, ‘darling, 
girlfriend’, lyavah , ‘lover’ (used only for married women lovers), and the expression khyali 
cva vanegu , ‘to look for sexual entertainment’, are thus repeatedly used. 

Linguistically, the language used in the stories is typical of local Jyapu farmers. It is the 
colloquial language spoken in daily life. For instance, wives are scolded by their husbands 
with terms such as Nep. kulamgar (disgrace to the family), Nep. alacchin(a) (inauspicious, 
bad omen), New. torkam (blind or one-eyed person). A formal register is seldom used in the 
dialogue. It is only adopted when talking about/to respected persons (priests). Some amusing 
expressions are used, such as the New. ha pvahkhvah (beehive-face) to designate the face 
of Bathah Kija, the New. semlakhvah (dark red-coloured face, or liver-coloured) for Ga Daju, 
and the New. pvapvaca khvah for Sama Daju because his face looks like a balloon (New. 
pvapvaca). These three expressions are used as nicknames for the three main protagonists. 
In suitable places, fanciful maxims and proverbs in the form of a short sentence to briefly 
characterize a situation are used. For instance, ‘ Chva bvamy hum dhahsa mvah bvamy 
vanihma’ (‘When asked to go to the wheat-field, he goes instead to a soybean field’), to 
designate persons who, when asked to do one thing, do another. 

The text and performance are divided into different scenes (New. lu). These divisions do 
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not play a major role in the narrative, except for the short introductory scenes presenting 
the Krishna troupe and the three tricksters. To hold the audience’s interest throughout the 
performance, the actors tease and provoke the spectators. Women are teased in a sexual 
manner. Bathahs address the first rows of the audience to get them to take part in the drama. 
The actors and spectators thus interact freely. 

In a more general way, the stories reflect daily life in ancient times, some peculiar religious 
rituals such as the sikah bhvay , ‘ritual feast of the head’, or svasti , a Brahman’s blessing to 
kings and noblemen who greet him. Material objects such as the makahsi ear-ornament 
which is typical of Jyapu women, the makah (New.) charcoal earthen pot, or the kvapara 
(New.) metal chamber pot, still in use nowadays, are used as props. 5 The tumultuous position 
of a man tom between his various wives is treated with humour. In addition to the three 
bathah tricksters, figures such as priests, farmers, traders, and servants appear on stage. A 
healing procedure that consists in blowing on the body, rice-husking with a foot-operated 
machine (New. kuti vayegu), calling in at a chief’s house to settle disputes, and bowing to/ 
greeting elders and persons of higher status are all acted out. Similarly, scenes featuring 
khyali cva vanegu (courting ladies by telling jokes and making sexual overtures towards 
them) and sikah kayegu (‘ritual feast of the head’) are introduced. The clash between the 
traditional lifestyle and the new generation’s way of life is also expressed in a satirical way. 
Thus, the semantics of these plays is pervaded with cultural references. Yet, somewhat 
surprisingly, the tales do not mention the names of any places, villages, towns or rivers 
pertaining to the Kathmandu Valley or any other region. 

Interestingly epough, these three bathah-pyakhas are not limited to Lalitpur city or to 
the Vaishnava drama'dischssed here. We have found other examples of it in the Chitlang 
area (Makwanpur District) among the Balamis (a former woodcutter community), which mix 
different elements of the sevehTales of Lalipur (see synopses). 6 As far as its literary content 
is concerned, the Balami case isparticularly interesting because it shows how the stories 
are built on a combination of similar key elements. That is why the oral text in the play, 
presented in the second part of this article, is so important to our analysis. Such comical 
figures have also been reported in Dolakha (Prajapati and Lachi 2006), where the farces are 
annually performed during the Sa Paru festival (August-September), and, according to 
some scholars, they existed in the past in the old Newar city of Kathmandu among Prajapati 
Newar potters. 7 

Newar bathahs highlight the rivalry between the three ancient Malla kingdoms of 
Kathmandu (New. Yem), Lalitpur (New. Yela) and Bhaktapur (New. Khvapa) in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Historically, such rivalry took the form of a series of wars and 
voracious competition for the control of the trans-Himalayan trade with Central Asia and for 
the monopoly of minting silver coins within Tibet. Fortunately enough for art-lovers, it also 
extends to the fields of architecture, bronze sculpture, painting and religious performance. 
The three cities challenged each other by constructing magnificent temples and by 
organizing ceremonies with lavish pageants. Competition between the three towns still 
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prevails in the everyday stereotypes of the inhabitants of the Kathmandu Valley. For instance, 
Newars from Lalitpur often believe that Bhaktapur people have teeth hidden around their 
waist that bite others unknowingly. Similarly, the people of Kathmandu are often considered 
by other Newars to be yami (yemmi ) bhvasi , i.e., showy, arrogant. Even today, these 
stereotypes are unwittingly handed down to the next generation. Such parochial concerns 
and antagonism towards neighbouring towns still prevail three centuries after the fall of 
these kingdoms. They are deeply entrenched in the feelings of the Newar community. 

These three clownish figures present close affinities with Newar satire (New. dhyacu) 
and comedy (Ne^yrTi/n/i). As a matter of fact, the Newari word khyalah, which applies to 
both genres, is normally used to designate these bathah-pyakha. However, contrary to 
what happens with Lalitjmt^s bathah, the main period for performing all these khyalah 
comical theatres is the rainy season, especially between the Sa Paru (Cow Festival) and the 
Yemnyah (Indra Jatra) festivals, during the lunar months of August and September. The 
main difference between ordinary comedies and bathah plays is that the latter are much 
more elaborate than the former and include many different scenes. Newar bathah 
performances include sophisticated dialogue and possess a complex narrative dramatic 
structure, made up of successive interconnected plots, all of which is very characteristic of 
the drama. 

These Nepalese tricksters are reminiscent of the Indian jester or clown, vidusaka , a 
crucial figure in classical Sanskrit drama (Kuiper 1979) and of the prahasana comedy tradition 
which belongs to Sanskrit theatre. At their inception, the Malla kings obviously intended to 
conform to these classical models. Likewise, bathah stories recall the old tales of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar and his minister Birbal, who always used his tricks on Akbar. These Mughal 
Indian stories are well known in Nepal and are commonly handed on among friends or from 
parents to children. Despite these classical and Indie prototypes, these bathah sketches 
convey authentic vernacular values: they are deeply rooted in the local culture and convey 
unique features of the light-hearted and playful Newar character. More specifically, the 
content of the bathah plays reflects the socio-economic concerns of Newar people in 
matters of trade, shopkeeping, and bargaining. It can even be interpreted as self-criticism of 
their own leanings in these matters. 

Do Newar bathahs play a ritual-like role in the performances in which they feature? This 
is apparently not the case. Their farces are merely performed to entertain and make people 
laugh. Yet, the question is more complex than it first appears. Anthropological studies have 
stressed the symbolic role of the trickster in a number of religious performances throughout 
the world. This foolish figure crosses the boundary between nature and culture, and succeeds 
in opening the way to the sacred. He is particularly known to chase away bad spirits before 
or during a religious ceremony. We may therefore put forward the hypothesis that the 
bahthas play a role in ‘pacifying’ the stage before the actual Vaishnava cultic performance, 
as the Nepalese Kham Magar buffoons drive away evil beings before the shamanic seance. 
They may also serve as a means of catharsis, a way of releasing human passions and 
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ensuring relief from tension before watching more religious and pious subjects, which 
provides merit to the spectators. Before the gods re-establish order in the cosmos by 
slaying demons and reinstalling dharmic harmony, 8 human beings are portrayed as being 
laden down by their petty moral values, their wretched way of thinking, and chaotic, sinful 
lives. However, given its dialogue, its associated props and folk elements, bathah clownery 
belongs more to the theatrical world than to ritual performance. Emphasis is laid more on 
play-acting than on impersonal religious figures. 

In conclusion, we may assert that the performance of bathah tricksters highlights the 
dual nature of traditional theatrical plays which throughout the world oscillate between 
hilarity and gravity, especially in pre-modem societies. As a matter of fact, the tendency to 
shift rapidly from solemnity to mirthful burlesque and caricature is a recurrent characteristic 
of ritual drama (Handelman 1981: 346; Bouvier and Toffin 2012). Likewise, most traditional 
religious ceremonies in the West, as well as the East, combine comic sketches with more 
formal enactments. It must be recalled in relation to this that the Nepalese Cow Festival (Sa 
Pam) is not merely an appropriate time of the year for performing comic plays, but it is also 
a major post-funerary ritual for Newar Hindu persons in mourning (Toffin 1984,2012). More 
often than not, clownery is associated with tragedy in the same manner as clowns and 
deity-figures are intermixed on stage. Shakespeare’s plays are undoubtedly among the 
most famous examples of such a paradoxical association, but many other similar cases 
could be cited in South Asia and Indian culture. The combination of the comic and tragic 
undoubtedly constitutes one of the most ancient characters of theatre worldwide. This 
relationship has to be considered when addressing the exaggerated and overemphasized 
dichotomy between folk and classical theatre. 


SYNOPSES OF THE SEVEN BATHAH PLAYS ENACTED DURING KARTIK NAC 

The following synopses are based on the Newari text published by H. Shrestha (2009). In 
the seven stories, Scene 1 is devoted to the introductory dance of the Krishna company, 
consisting of Krishna, flanked by his two wives (Rukmini and Satyabhama), two martial 
advisers/gatekeepers ( dvara-pala or dvare) Jay a and Vijaya, and one guard ( kotval ), named 
Sunanda, who wears a red turban. 

Lyavah Laygu (or Sukull Tulyagu) 

['Catch the boyfriend'(or *Wrap him in a hay mattress')] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] The three bathahs enter the stage (New. dabu). 
They explain that they have come to earth (martyalok) from heaven to observe the local 
people’s character. At the same time, they reveal their features to the public. [Scene 3:] One 
evening, the three bathahs roam around the town, searching for shelter. It gets dark and they 
feel tired. Bathah Kija starts lampooning the miserable conditions of the town: “See how 
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people encroach nowadays on the phalca (wayside raised shelter) and the satta (public 
place for shelter) for private purposes!” Suddenly, Bathah Kija sees a light in one house. The 
three tricksters start talking among themselves. They devise a trick to stay there for the night, 
pretending that the householders are their maternal uncle (paju) and his wife (maleju). They 
knock at the door and together call out: “Yah paju , yah paju” A lady named Punavatl comes 
down to open the door. She does not recognize them though they call her maleju ; she does 
not even remember any bhinca (son/daughter of brothers/sisters) among her relatives. 
Punavatl goes upstairs and asks her husband Lanake about them. But neither does Lanake 
remember any sister he might have. He tells his wife to bring them upstairs and to give them 
shelter for the night. Going upstairs, the bathahs greet Lanake as paju. They pretend that 
their maternal uncle’s house used to be nearby. “We use to come and play here. Don’t you 
remember how you loved us when we were children? Unfortunately, our own paju died and 
his house collapsed.” Punavatl provides them with food, drink, and a room to sleep 
downstairs. Meanwhile, Lanake Paju sets off for his field to see whether the crop is ready to 
be harvested or not. After a while, Matina Kaji, Punavati’s boyfriend, knocks at the door and 
calls, “Oh Sundari (beauty)!” Punavatl Maleju rushes down to open the door. “Darling, I’ve 
been waiting for you for so long.” Matina Kaji enters the house. They go upstairs. They 
embrace and enjoy the pleasures of lovemaking. However, downstairs, the bathahs become 
alarmed by the noise made by the two lovers. Dust falls off the ceiling. They cannot sleep. 
They start shouting. Punavatl Maleju goes down and tells them to keep quiet and rest 
instead of shouting. They reply that they ate too much and cannot sleep. “We want to work, 
we want to do something.” Punavatl gives them some cotton to spin. However, rather than 
setting down to work, the three of them sing satirical songs about maleju love. Then Lanake 
Paju returns from the field. His wife becomes nervous. Where is she to hide Matina Kaji? She 
promptly rolls him up in a hay mattress and props up the mattress in a comer. Next morning, 
the three bathahs go to Lanake Paju to thank him and say good-bye. Lanake tells them: “Take 
whatever you like from the house.” They decline, but Paju again insists. So they purposely 
ask for the mattress (New. suku) standing in the comer of the room. Punavatl Maleju 
immediately objects: “Please do not take it. I will give you another, a newly made one.” But 
they insist: “No, we want that particular mattress.” Finally, Lanake grants them permission 
and they take it. How heavy it is! They plan to sell it on the way. 

[Scene 4:] Meanwhile, Punavatl asks a businessman to buy the mattress off the three 
men and give it to her. She waits in a nearby hiding place. The three bathahs bargain with 
the businessman over the suku. They beat it with a stick to show how thick it is. Finally, 
they sell it for thirty dam. 9 The buyer hands the mattress over to Punavatl Maleju and 
thereupon she is reunited with her boyfriend. Matina Kaji tells her how the bathahs beat 
him and praises her for her clever trick. They hug each other and leave. 

[Scene 5:] After pocketing the money, the bathahs plan to pay another visit to Lanake and 
they organize a feast using the money from the mattress. They also want to let him know about 
his wife’s hidden character trait. Lanake Paju is happy to see them again. They also invite 
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Punavatl’s boyfriend. During the feast, the bathahs play a trick and chase Matina Kaji away 
before he can even eat his meal. After the feast, they inform Lanake of his wife’s betrayal. 
Lanake Paju becomes infuriated. He beats Punavati and chases her away from his house. 

Cvalekhudam-Damkhudam 
[ “Goat six dam —Money six dam ”] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] The three bathahs enter, talking among 
themselves. They have already seen many things in this world, but they want to see more. 

[Scene 3:] Lanake and his wife Lanavatl, a farmer couple, are resting together. The husband 
tells his wife: “It is time to harvest the rice. Let me go to the field and see whether the crop 
is ready.” Before leaving, he gives two goats to Lanavatl and instructs her to sell the bigger 
one for twelve darns and the smaller one for six dams. “Do not sell them at a cheaper rate!” 
he warns. Lanake then sets off for his field. Meanwhile, the three bathahs are walking along 
nearby, looking for food. They see the woman with her goats. They decide to buy one to fill 
their bellies. Ga Daju gives six dams to Bathah Kija to buy the bigger goat. Bathah Kija asks 
Lanavatl the price of the animal. He laughs when he hears the price. The price of the bigger 
goat is twelve dams and he has only six dams. Lanavatl is not ready to bring down the price; 
she shows herself to be totally inflexible in any negotiation. So he takes the smaller goat 
after handing over the six dams and goes back to his two cousins. They scold Bathah Kija: 
“Why have you taken the smaller animal? It is not enough for three persons. You should go 
back and bring the bigger goat.” What is he to do? Bathah Kija goes back to Lanavatl with 
the goat and says: “I paid you six dams, do you still have the money?” Lanavatl says: “Yes, 
I have the money.” He says: “I gave you six dams, so that is my money, is it not?” She says 
that’s true. He says again: “The price of this goat is six dams, is it not?” She says yes. “Now 
listen, my six dams is already in your possession. Besides, I am returning this goat which 
cost six dams, so it makes six plus six, that is, twelve dams in all.” She gets confused but still 
objects: “The bigger goat costs twelve dams, and that’s that.” But Bathah Kija again tries 
to convince her that after returning the smaller goat to her, the total amount of money in her 
possession is twelve dams. He is finally able to persuade her, and she gives him the bigger 
goat. After a while, Lanake returns from the field. He learns that his wife has sold the bigger 
goat for only six dams. Lanavatl explains to him: “ Cvalekhudam-damkhudam —the total is 
twelve dams.” Lanake realizes that the bathahs have cheated her. He gets very angry and 
runs after the tricksters. 

[Scene 4:] He finds them on the way and recognizes his goat. They have a lengthy 
discussion about the trickery. Lanake keeps on asking them either to give him six more dams 
or return the goat. They are not ready at all for this. At last, he asks them: “Let us go to 
Krishna dvare [judicial officer] to get justice.” However, the bathahs are not ready to go 
there. Why should they go to that place? Then they argue that they do not have a shawl to 
cover themselves to go all that way. So Lanake offers to share his shawl with them. They 
walk quarrelling over the goat and pulling at the shawl all along the way. 
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[Scene 5:] They are still quarrelling on their way. When they reach Krishna dvare's 
0 kotval’s ) place, they explain their problem in detail. But the dvare only focuses on the 
shawl that the protagonists are pulling at each end. He finally declares: “I do not see any 
problem between you about the goat. You are merely pulling at that shawl: whom does it 
belong to? Is there any mark of ownership?” Bathah Kija swiftly shows him a mark on the 
shawl which attests to his ownership. There is no doubt about it. Then the kotval takes a 
decision in favour of Bathah Kija. Hearing this declaration, Lanake is speechless. 

Kaula Khicah 
[Breakfast Dog ] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] The three bathahs decide to spend more time in 
this world. [Scene 3:] A layman, Dhanadatta, falls sick. He asks his friend (New. pasa) to 
bring a Brahman (New. Brahmu ) to heal him. His friend promptly goes to fetch a Brahman 
from the neighbouring village. [Scene 4:] The pasa (friend) calls on Citadev Brahman and 
asks him to visit his friend. The Brahman’s wife, Dhanavati, says to him: “Have a good 
journey! Come back soon!” 

[Scene 5:] Meanwhile, the three bathahs are passing by. They ask the Brahman: “Where 
are you going?” The Brahman explains that he is on his way to visit a sick jajaman (client). 
On hearing this, Bathah Kija immediately tells him not to dawdle. He also warns the Brahmu : 
“This jungle is dangerous. Tigers, bears, cheats, brigands and robbers roam around here. 
The three of us are here to help travellers cross this place safely.” But, in fact, the three 
bathahs promptly hatch a plan to trap the Brahmu. They go and wait for him along three 
different paths so that he cannot escape them. The Brahman carries out all the necessary 
graha-dasa santi pacification rituals at his jajaman's house. He performs a ceremony there 
and, as a donation (. dana ), he receives a goat from the sick person’s family. On his way back, 
Ga Daju comes across him and asks: “What is that animal you have with you?” He then 
cheats the Brahmu. He convinces him that the animal he is leading back is not a goat but a 
dog. The Brahman continues on his way and a little further on meets Sama Daju who bluntly 
asks him why he is leading a dog. Again, they argue. “You are really in the company of a 
dog, not a goat”, Sama Daju says. Finally, the Brahman meets Bathah Kija, who enquires of 
him: “Will you keep that dog? Your jajaman gave you that animal as dana instead of a goat. 
If you take it to your village, everybody will laugh at you.” The Brahmu is now totally 
convinced that he has indeed been cheated into accepting a dog. Ashamed, he leaves the 
goat there and runs away. The three bathahs are delighted: everything has gone to plan and 
now they have a goat! They intend to perform a Bhimsen puja and to sacrifice the animal. 

[Scene 6:] They do so and have a feast. Afterwards, the goat’s head lies on the ground 
near the puja place. They decide to use it for the ‘ritual feast of the head’ (New. sikah ), which 
consists in dividing the animal’s head among the eldest. Yet, they confront a serious problem: 
who is the eldest? They quarrel relentlessly. They finally agree to visit Krishna dvare 
0 kotval ) and ask him to decide. [Scene 7:] They are still quarrelling on their way to see 
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Krishna dvare. When they get there, the kotval listens to all their problems and asks each 
of them to tell him when they were bom. Ga Daju starts: “I was bom at the same time as the 
sun.” Sama Daju says: “When the sun was bom, I started to walk.” Now comes Bathah 
Kija’s turn. He bursts into tears; he carries on crying instead of telling his story. Everybody 
begs him to tell them when he was bom. He finally answers: “I do not want to remember that 
moment, it hurts me so much: because when the sun was bom, my beloved grandson, who 
had just started to walk, died.” It is clear that Bathah Kija, the youngest cousin, is the eldest 
of the three. The kotval takes his decision accordingly. So Bathah Kija is entitled to eat the 
goat’s head as sikahl 


Makasi Miyegu 
[Selling the earring ] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] The bathahs enter the stage chatting. Sill so 
many things to see in this world! “Better to see more than to stay all the time in one place.” 
[Scene 3:] Sunakar is a shopkeeper. He has two servants, Sirma and Burma. One morning, 
they open the shop as usual. The three bathahs pass by looking for food. Yele Bathah 
starts to get very hungry. His cousins kill an eagle and a crow and feed him. But it is not 
enough! He is still starving. Then Sama Daju gives him a set of makasi (earrings) that 
belonged to his mother: “Go and sell them!” However, Sama Daju asks Yele Bathah to sell 
only one of the two, if possible. 

Yele Bathah takes his two cousins in the direction of Sunakar’s shop. He asks them to 
stop a short distance away, so that, if need be, he could call out to them. Shortly afterwards, 
Bathah Kija arrives at Sunakar’s shop. He invents a story. He was an important trader with 
two honest servants. But these days, he complains, business is poor. He is mined and it has 
become difficult for him to feed his two servants. He adds that they refuse to leave him. 
Then, after a while, he gets around to asking Sunakar if he could help him by keeping his 
two servants. Sunakar agrees and proposes to pay for them. Thereupon, Bathah Kija asks 
only for money to cover the amount he has spent on their food. “Bring them to the shop, 
I want to see them. Let me ask them if they would like to stay with me”, replies Sunakar. 
Bathah Kija answers: “No please, don’t do that. If my two servants happen to know that 
I want to leave them with you, they would never accept it. They will cry. And what would 
I do? I myself would cry. The situation will become very sad.” Then he says to the shopkeeper: 
“All right, I will ask them from here.” He calls: “Shall I sell one or two?” From where they are 
positioned, the two other bathahs answer: “One.” Sunakar says: ’’Well, you see, only one 
of them wants to be sold.” Bathah Kija says: “Maybe they did not Understand. Let me ask 
again.” He calls: “One or two?” The fourth time, this same question irritates the two bathahs. 
They reply finally: “Two, two!” “All right, let us conclude our agreement”, announces 
Sunakar. Bathah Kija takes a large sum of money for the amount he spent looking after them. 
Sunakar also insists that his partner accept money in exchange for the two servants. 
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Some time later, Sunakar asks Sirma and Burma to bring the two servants (New. cyo ), who 
are sitting nearby under a tree. They go to fetch the two tricksters. Ga Daju and Sama Daju 
cannot understand what these two are talking about. After a long exchange, they come to 
understand that Bathah Kija—what a wretched person!—has sold them instead of selling 
the earrings, makasi. The two bathahs refuse to accompany Sirma and Burma who are 
trying to get them to move by force. They start fighting, kicking each other. Finally, the 
bathahs are forced to follow them. They both stand in front of Sunakar. The shopkeeper 
makes them sit right next to him and explains that they have been sold by their master. They 
answer: “We do not have a master.” Sunakar is surprised and asks: “Then, who is the 
person who came a few moments ago to sell you both to me?” They reply: “That’s our 
youngest cousin.” Sunakar says: “But that person sold you to me, pretending you were his 
servants.” The bathahs realize that a mischievous trick has been played on them. “Bathah 
Kija asked us if he may sell one or two earrings. How could we imagine that he was talking 
about us?” Nevertheless, there is no way out. They are forced to suffer the consequence of 
their cousin’s trickery. So, the bathahs agree to stay there. They say: “We will not leave you 
until yu are willing to let us go.” Sunakar warns them: “All right, but you have to work 
hard.” Ga Daju is asked to do mi cyakegu (New. to light a fire for kitchen work), and Sama 
Daju to do kuti vayegu (New. to husk rice with a wooden machine). But both of them do their 
work quite the wrong way. One bathah sets fire to the house instead of lighting the stove. 
The other throws the kuti machine into the river instead of husking the rice. Sunakar 
becomes upset and chases them away from his place. 

Khusi Chikegu 
[Help to cross the river ] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] Returning from Sunakar’s house, the two elder 
bathahs , Ga Daju and Sama Daju, meet on the stage. Both of them are still infuriated about 
Bathah Kija’s latest trick and plan to punish him. [Scene 3:] Two women, Candravatl and her 
young daughter Punavatl, are waiting on the riverbank: they are scared to cross the river. It 
is about to get dark and the river is flooding its banks. Meanwhile, Bathah Kija arrives and 
talks to the two ladies. He finds out from them that the young Punavatl is expected to marry 
soon. Then Candravatl asks for his help to cross the river. He refuses at first. But he later 
changes his mind and offers his services. “What is your name?”, asks Candravatl. He 
conceals his proper name and, instead, he answers: “JIca” (son-in-law in Newari). Candravatl 
tells him that her bag contains jewellery that has been ordered for Punavatl’s marriage. 
Bathah Kija is very happy to hear this. He tells the mother to hand over the bag to Punavatl 
and he carries the latter on his back. He says that he will come back again to fetch the 
mother. But reaching the other side of the river, he runs away with Punavatl and her mother’s 
belongings. The poor old woman cries on the other side, screaming in despair. When a 
traveller asks why she is crying, she says: “JIca took away my daughter. He didn’t come 
back to get me.” The man is surprised to hear this: “Your daughter has been taken by JIca, 
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your son-in-law, by nobody else. Why should you cry over that?” Then the traveller 
comforts her, telling her not to cry, and carries her on his back. 

[Scene 4:] Bathah Kija carries away Punavati and her property without much effort. He is 
delighted and goes home with her happily. He tells Punavati not to worry about her mother. 
“She will also be carried over by another man, just as I brought you over. Women can elope 
till the age of seventy! Your mother is still strong and young. She will not stay alone for 
long.” He hugs and kisses Punavati lustily and they make love. Meanwhile, his two elder 
brothers arrive. They are very angry to see him. But Bathah Kija pretends that nothing 
serious has happened between them. He asks: “After finding food, I looked for both of you 
but you had disappeared. Why and where did you go?” He forces Punavati to bow to his 
elder cousins and asks them to go upstairs to prepare for the ceremony of gvay sayekegu 
(New. ties between relatives established after taking betel nuts from the bride). But the two 
balhahs scold him severely and beat him. Despite his excuses and his promise not to repeat 
his mistake, they put him in a leather bag and hang him from a tree. Both brothers go back 
inside the house. Punavati also goes back in. 

[Scene 5:] Bathah Kija starts shouting loudly, describing Heaven, Indra, the dance of the 
Apsaras, their divine music, etc. He says that he has been given a unique opportunity to go 
and see Heaven. A traveller hears these words and asks Bathah Kija to also give him the 
chance to see Heaven, even if for a little while. Bathah Kija refuses, but the traveller makes 
the request again and again. Finally, Bathah Kija asks this person to take him out of the bag 
slowly and to take his place inside the bag. Then he runs away. The traveller screams and 
screams. Finally, he cannot even utter a word. The next day, the two bathah cousins go to 
see whether Bathah Kija is dead or not. They reach the place and say: “He seems to be still 
alive. If he comes out safely, he might take revenge on us. So it is better to throw him down 
in this bag from the hill.” So they throw down the bag and relax. Afterwards, thinking 
Bathah Kija has died, they gain possession of their younger cousin’s property. 

Timkhikam-Chyamdhvaggi 
[One eye blind and head burnt ] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] Ga Daju and Sama Daju find out that they have 
thrown a traveller down the hill instead of Bathah Kija. If they cannot find their cousin and 
punish him now, he would no doubt take revenge on them. Consequently, they decide to go 
two different ways and try to catch him. [Scene 3:] On the way Ga Daju finds two beautiful 
young ladies sitting under a tree. He wants to make them his wives. Brazen with passion, he 
comes closer and declares: “You are very beautiful. If you are not married already, I am ready 
to marry you straightaway. I’ve never seen such beautiful ladies as you.” Dhatall and 
Pumtali are happy to hear his words. He embraces both of them. The ladies are pleased 
because he is alone in his house. So they get ready to go with him. [Scene 4:] They reach Ga 
Daju’s house. At night, he expresses his desire to have sex with them. He has a good time 
and falls asleep with a wife on either side. The wives sleep using his arms as pillows. In the 
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middle of the night, Ga Daju needs to go to the toilet. But he cannot get up because his 
wives are sleeping in his arms, one on either side. He has difficulty controlling his bowels. 
But what can he do? They do not wake up. He is trapped, restless, and under tremendous 
strain. Meanwhile, the timpva (New. straw lamp) falls down over Ga Daju’s eyes. He shouts. 
He can no longer see. Both women wake up. Ga Daju bitterly regrets having married two 
wives at the same time. “He who keeps two wives is a blind man! Such a situation is totally 
unmanageable!” He becomes irritated with them. So he scolds both wives and goes in 
search of a cure for his eyes, leaving the two women to themselves.They then decide also 
to leave the house rather than stay on there without their husband. 

[Scene 5:] As for Sama Daju, he roams around looking for Bathah Kija. On the way, he 
finds a beautiful lady sitting underneath a tree. He is attracted by her beauty and, consumed 
by lust, plans to elope with her. He starts to tease the lady and flirt with her. She tells him her 
name: Sundari. He praises her: “You are as beautiful as Apsara nymphs in Heaven. Indra 
himself surely does not have a beautiful woman like you. We are both single, let us get 
together.” After a while, Sundari accepts him and they go to Sama Daju’s house. [Scene 6:] 
They lie down in bed and have intercourse (Nep. and New. rasarang). Then they fall asleep. 
But in the night Sama Daju feels very hungry. Sundari says that there is nothing to eat 
except raw rice. Besides, there is no fire to cook anything. So how should he go about 
getting fire from his neighbours? Sama Daju cannot send Sundari. She is too beautiful; 
other men would be attracted by her. He also cannot leave her alone at home. During his 
absence, somebody may enter and have sex with her. He finds himself in a dilemma. So he 
decides to take her along with him to get a light for his fire. But she says that her legs are 
hurting and she cannot walk. So he carries her on his back. After getting a fire from a 
neighbour, making their way back home, she puts the makah (New. earthen charcoal pot) on 
Sama Daju’s head. On reaching home, she unwittingly pours the charcoal fire on her husband’s 
head. “My head is burning!”, he shouts and scolds Sundari. “Nobody should marry a 
beautiful woman in this world. It always ends in disaster. If somebody wants to meet with a 
catastrophe such as mine, then think of wedding a beautiful wife.” He goes to tend his burnt 
head. Sundari is left alone. What is she to do alone? She too goes away. 

Sativanegu-Mahamurkha 
[Going for widow-burning—the Great Fool] 

[Scene 1 (cf. above), followed by Scene 2:] After escaping from the leather bag that was 
hung from the tree, Bathah Kija meets a beautiful lady named Cakanavati. They flirt and he 
brings her home. He expresses his desire for sex with her before going to sleep. Afterwards, 
when they are in deep sleep, a messenger arrives to tell her that her lover has passed away 
the day before. She starts to cry seated in a dark comer on the first floor of the house (New. 
mata). After a while, Bathah Kija wakes up to go to the toilet. He wants to ask for a kopara 
(chamber pot), but Cakanavati seems to have disappeared. He looks upstairs and downstairs. 
Nobody! He gets very worried at not seeing her. He becomes restless. Going outside, he 
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asks neighbours to send her home if they find her. After a long search, he finally finds her 
inside the house, in a comer on the first floor. He asks: “Why did you keep quiet, without 
even answering me? I called you many times.” He tries to please and distract her. But she 
does not speak, she just keeps crying. Finally, she tells him that her lover, more beloved 
than Bathah Kija, died the day before. She now wants to commit sad (self-immolation of a 
widow). Before listening to this story, Bathah Kija had made a promise to make her happy 
always. Yet, she now seemed to be bent on committing sati\ Suddenly, Bathah Kija has an 
idea. He says: “You are pregnant. If you commit sad , two persons will die. So, instead of 
you, I’ll commit sad myself.” The idea of living without Cakanavati is in fact too painful for 
him. Besides, he has promised to make her happy. She is very pleased to hear this. Bathah 
Kija summons officials to list his property before going to the pyre to perform sad. First, he 
summons a barber (Nau) to shave his head, a Brahman for the rituals, three nephews ( bhincas) 
to convey the condolences (New. bicah vanegu), and butchers to perform nayakhim-bajan 
(funeral music). Then he sets off for the cremation ground. But once in front of the fire, he 
becomes scared. How could he jump into the fire? He feels very uncertain about his decision. 
Would it be possible for him to commit sadl If not, people would call him a liar. But, if he 
jumped into the fire, the blazing flames would bum him. He hesitates in this conflicting state 
of mind near the pyre. As for Cakanavati, she thinks: “How will I survive without a man? I 
will go away.” 

[Scene 3:] Some time later, the blind Ga Daju (committed to his two beautiful wives!), 
Sama Daju with an infected head (because of Sundari’s folly), and the half-burnt Bathah 
Kija (injured on account of the death of his wife’s lover) meet together. All three stink: the 
head of one is infected, the other’s eyes are damaged, and the last smells of the funeral pyre. 
They complain loudly in turn about these bad odours. However, they recognize each other 
as cousins. Meanwhile, a Brahman arrives. They greet him. But when the Brahman wants to 
give his benediction, svasd, the three cousins start quarrelling. “The Brahman will give his 
benediction not to you two, only to me!” The Brahman watches them quarrel without 
saying a word. He finally says: “I will give my benediction to the most foolish of you three.” 
Now, they have to decide. A quarrel erupts about who is the most foolish among the three, 
the Mahamurkha. Again, they lose their self-control and the dispute worsens. They decide 
to go to ask Krishna dvare for a fair decision. 

[Scene 4:] They reach the house of the judicial officer, dvare. Dvare (often called Kotval 
Bhaju in the text) orders them to explain the reasons for their problem. They explain the 
cause of their quarrel from the beginning: how they fell in love with beautiful women, etc. 
Now comes the thorny question: “Who is the Mahamurkha among us?” Each tries to 
prove before the judge that he is the most foolish. “Can you imagine how stupid I was with 
this woman!”, they all say. After hearing all their stories, the kotval announces his decision: 
“To get into trouble because you have two wives is nothing new in this world. To be in 
difficulty because you have a beautiful wife is also well known. But one who goes to commit 
sad when his wife’s lover has died, that one is the most foolish person in the world.” Bathah 
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Kija therefore wins the case. He is declared the most foolish of the three and obtains his 
blessing from the priest. 

Then the bathahs declare: “Now, we have seen enough of the local people’s character in 
this martya-mandal (earth). It is time to return to our own home. They leave the stage 
announcing that the time for the bathah dance has now come to an end. Krishna’s troupe 
arrives to perform a last dance and then they all go away. 


BATHAH TRICKSTERS IN CHITLANG (MAJHGAUN) 

Given below is the synopsis of another bathah tale recorded in December 2010 in Chitlang 
(Makwanpur District) among Balamis. Bhimlal Balami (the main guru) and Ram Krishna 
Balami of Majhgaun, Chitlang (2012), kindly checked the story. Our informants had 
reservations about the accuracy of some parts of the narrative. They even disagreed among 
themselves! This is no surprise: the large number of versions is in itself a characteristic of 
oral literature in general. 

The farce is performed each year in the Nepali month of Kartik (October-November). 10 
During the performance, three bathahs play the roles respectively of: (1) Lyasethah, 
supposedly from Kathmandu (full mask); (2) Jithithah, from Lalitpur (half mask); and 
(3) Phalethah, from Bhaktapur (half mask). The masks are made of paper mixed with jute and 
then painted. All the actors are Balamis. As a matter of fact, this Newar group is vested with 
the responsibility of performing dances and plays. 

[Part 1, Majhgaun, Chitlang, in the evening:] Baniya, his wife Danavati, and their servant 
Phatesingh live together in one house. Baniya is a sort of feudal lord (New. juju ) in his 
village. One day, he sends Phatesingh into the neighbourhood to observe the local people’s 
character. During their servant’s absence, the couple sleep together and some time later the 
wife gets pregnant. At the time of delivery, they call upon a healer ( baidya ) named 
Dharmathali. This medicine man informs them that unless they donate ( dana ) a black male 
goat (duri colecha in the Balami language), the delivery will not take place. By this time, 
their servant also returns from his trip. They consequently call upon an illiterate Brahman 
and give him a black goat. 

The Brahman (Brahmu) goes home dragging the black goat he has received as a donation. 
On the way, he meets a bathah who asks him: “Bajya (an honorific term for an older person 
and priests), what have you got with you? I’ve never seen an animal like that before.” 
Brahmu replies that he is taking back a goat given to him by Baniyajuju. But the bathah 
teases him: “You are now untouchable because you came back with a pig.” Brahmu runs 
away from him, and walking further he meets another bathah who asks him: “Why are you 
bringing along this ass?” Lastly, he meets the third bathah , who also teases the Brahman 
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about bringing back an ass. Then Brahmu remarks: “This is not a goat!” He leaves the 
animal there, and the bathah takes it away losing no time. 

When, some time later, the three bathahs meet up, they discuss the matter among 
themselves: how much effort did each of them make to get the goat? Then they decide to kill 
the goat, but the same question arises: who is the eldest among the three and therefore 
worthy of the main part of the head? Phalethah says that he was bom when the sun came up 
(dawn). Lyasethah says that he was bom when the sun went down (dusk) the previous 
evening, so he is elder than Phalethah. Now comes Jithithah’s (Yele’s) turn. He cries out: 
“Yah bva, yah bva\ ” He says that his grandson (some informants say his father since he 
says‘To bva”, ‘beloved father’, while crying) died when the sun came up. Consequently, it 
is agreed that Jithithah is the eldest of the three bathahs, and they eat the goat. 

[Part 2, morning of the next day, in Tahanpha, Majhgaun, Chitlang:] The same Baniya 
comes on the stage ( dabu ). He tells his wife (Danavati) to take rest. “I have to travel with 
our servant Phatesingh to different places for business.” The wife says: “All right.” Baniya 
sets out on his travels chanting Bhimsen’s name (the god of trade among Newars). They 
reach a place called Mathurapur, where two sahu (shopkeeper) brothers, Hajariya and 
Bajariya, live. Phatesingh asks them what they have for sale. The sahus reply: “We have 
everything in stock, all varieties of goods, whatever you need.” Baniya purchases almost 
all the goods the shopkeepers have and then goes back with his servant. Hajariya and 
Bajariya are very happy that they have been able to sell in only a few minutes all the goods 
they had accumulated over the last twelve years and make a large amount of money out of 
the transaction. They decide to go home and share their joy with their wives (euphemism for 
sex). 

Baniya reaches his house with all the goods. However, the bathahs decide to play a trick 
on him. Jithithah (the third bathah) asks Lyasethah to lie down as though he were dead on 
the path. He covers him with a shawl and then goes to Baniya’s place. Still some distance 
away from the place, Jithithah starts crying: “Hai bva, hai bva\ ” Baniya sends his servant to 
see what the problem is. Phatesingh asks him why he is crying. Jithithah makes up a story: 
While travelling, his father died on the way. He has nothing with him to perform his father’s 
death rituals, and therefore he is miserable. Baniya asks what his father’s name was. Jithithah 
says: “My father’s name is Bva [‘father’ in Newari].” He repeats this over and over again. 
Then Jithithah himself asks what Baniya’s father’s name was. Baniya answers: “Thakurathi 
Baniya.” On hearing this, Jithithah expresses great delight. He starts jumping around and 
dancing. “My father’s name is the same! Since both of us have the same father, we are 
brothers.” He therefore immediately claims a share of Baniya’s property. Baniya declares: 
“If you succeed in making your dead father speak about this, I’ll agree.” Jithithah takes 
Baniya to the place where Lyasethah (the first bathah) is lying on the path as if dead and 
asks: “Yo bva, duneya orpineyaT (‘Father, shall I take the inside or outside property?’) The 
fourth time, the dead body replies: “Half, half!” Then Jithithah makes claims even over 
Baniya’s wife, her jewellery, their servant, and half of the rest of his property. But Baniya is 
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not so stupid. He shows only a very small portion of his belongings. And finally he just 
gives a set of metal disks for playing music (New. khvalamali\ chalamali in Balami) to the 
bathah. 

After cheating Baniya, Jithithah goes away with his set of khvalamali. But Lyasethah 
(the first bathah) becomes jealous of the gain his cousin has made. He thinks up a trick to 
appropriate part of the booty taken by his cousin. He calls on Baniya and takes away a pair 
of shoes. He leaves one shoe at the bottom of a hill and climbs the hill leaving the other on 
the top. Some time later, Jithithah finds this beautiful shoe on his way and looks for the 
other one of the pair. He asks a butcher (New. nay) to keep his khvalamali for him while he 
looks for the other shoe. He eventually finds the other one. But meanwhile, the butcher has 
already returned the khvalamali to Lyasethah, thinking he is the same person he met some 
time ago. When Jithithah comes to recover his khvalamali , he learns that his cousin has 
already taken it. He hastens to find him. He finally meets Lyasethah who is drying the 
khvalamali in the sun because it had got wet. They quarrel over the ownership of the 
khvalamali. Meanwhile, Phalethah comes along riding a horse, pretending to be a lawyer. 
He ties both of them up with a rope, and beats them with stinging nettles (Nep. sisnu). After 
punishing them this way, Phalethah goes away and takes the set of metal disks. 
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NOTES 

1. A previous version of this paper was presented at the 4 th International Folklore Congress, 
Kathmandu, 17 August 2012. 

2. In A Dictionary of Contemporary Newari. Newari-English, edited by Ulrike Kolver and 
Ishwarananda Shresthacarya, bathah is translated as “funny, humorous”, bathah , “a joker”, and 
bhataye “to joke” (1994). Yet, the proper meaning of the word is ‘clever’. Thakurlal Manandhar’s 
dictionary gives this meaning for bathah'. “a joker, a witty person. Yele bathah , a witty man of 
Patan” (1986, p. 173). In Indra Mali’s Practical Nepal Bhasa Dictionary (2066 BS), bathah is 
translated as “ khangulu , khansahdyah , calakhamaha; dhurtamha , mepintajhangah lanajuimha”, 
i.e., ‘talkative, clever; cunning, having the habit to cheat others’ (p. 409). Bathah is sometimes 
spelt bahthah. This Newari word probably comes from the Nepali batho which means “wise, 
clever, skilful”. In the present text, most of the local names are given in Newari (New.), a Tibeto- 
Burmese language heavily influenced by Indie languages. Nep. stands for Nepali, Skt for Sanskrit. 

3. In his 1994 booklet, Kesar Lall mistakenly presented the three bathahs as brothers bom of the 
same mother. His translation in English is relatively far from the actual text and does not respect 
any scientific methodology. In addition, his narrative (based on Newari published texts) differs 
in some details from the one presented in the second part of this article. 

4. The god Nasahdyah of the Kartik Nac theatre company is located in Saugal, Lalitpur. He is 
believed to come from Shivapuri Peak, located on the northern fringe of the Kathmandu Valley. 

5. Interestingly enough, the practice of burning widows (New. sati vanegu ), which was legally 
abolished in Nepal in February 1920, is mentioned in one story ( Mahamurkha ). 

6. One reason for the presence of bathah performances in Chitlang may be because this valley was 
once a dependency of the Lalitpur Malla kingdom (Kirkpatrick 1811: 60). 

7. The performance of bathah in Kathmandu city is rejected by a number of people. 

8. The gods themselves cheat each other. When playing a dice game, Parvatl and Shiva play 
dishonestly (Skt chalena) in order to win the match. 

9. One dam : 1/100 of a rupee. 

10. The month of Kartik is very important for theatrical performances among Balamis. See Toffin 
2011 . 
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